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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

M. BRIAND AND FREEMASONS 

Sir: 

In the September issue of The North American Review Stephane Lau- 
zanne writes: "There is something unheard of for a Government, composed 
sometimes of atheists or freemasons, to decide whether the merits of a priest 
do or do not fit him to become a bishop." 

The impression conveyed by this sentence is as misleading as it is untrue. 
No atheist can be a freemason, and history does not furnish an instance when 
freemasons have ever attempted or desired "to decide whether the merits of 
a priest do or do not fit him to become a bishop." Freemasonry is too big a 
thing to concern itself with the promotions of politicians and ecclesiastics. 

F. A. Hallenbeck. 

Norfolk, Virginia. 

[It is quite inconceivable that either M. Briand, who made the remark 
quoted, or M. Lauzanne, who reported it, or yet this Review, which published 
it, had any thought of conveying the impression which our correspondent has 
strangely derived from it. Atheists and freemasons were mentioned not for 
identification with each other, but for contrast, as representing two opposite 
extremes of non-Catholicism. Precisely so in the very next sentence M. 
Briand spoke of "a Protestant or a freethinker," with no thought of suggesting 
that the two are the same. If we spoke of "summer or winter," would our 
correspondent think that we meant that they were one and the same season? 
— Editor.] 



CANADA'S IMMIGRATION POLICY 

Sir: 

Mr. Hall's article in a recent number of the Review will, I am sure, appeal 
to Canadians who are interested in the building up of their own country, one 
of the most important and vital factors of which is a sane immigration policy. 
You have your difficulties in this connection, as we in Canada have ours. 
As Mr. Hall points out, for years your flow of immigration was stimulated by 
the steamship companies. Nevertheless the immigrants were quite anxious 
to be so influenced, and gladly availed themselves of the opportunity which 
was provided by these companies. These latter only thought, and do so still, 
in terms of dollars and cents. 

The same policy was adopted for a number of years by this country, and a 
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concern was paid $5 a head for all immigrants. Our population was increased, 
and the party in power boasted of it. Unfortunately there arose problems 
that could not be settled in a moment, and these demonstrated the necessity 
of exercising discrimination, in allowing the entry of those who wish to settle 
here. 

Within the past two or three years, our Immigration Department has for- 
mulated what might be termed a "policy." There are no hard and fast rules, 
and a great deal is left to the discretion of the Minister and his staff of advisers 
and assistants. While the acts relating to immigration in both countries 
have certain common features, the form of government does of course influ- 
ence the nature of the legislation. Our act is by no means as voluminous as 
yours. Yet it contains all that is required for an effective administration of 
the law. There is one provision which invests the responsible Minister with 
very large powers. This is Section 38, in virtue of which what is known as 
"Orders in Council" may be issued, which are nothing more or less than extra- 
parliamentary legislation. For instance, an Order in Council was issued on 
November 29, 1920, whereby immigrants of the mechanic, artisan and labor 
classes, skilled or unskilled, were compelled to be in possession of $250 each 
as a condition of landing in Canada. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
amount required was only $25 during the summer months, and $50 during the 
winter months. Unemployment still being prevalent, this Order was on 
March 19 of this year continued indefinitely. 

A very rigid discrimination is at present being exercised by the Immigration 
Department of this country. I think that the average Canadian would 
agree with Mr. Hall in his statement, that due allowance must be made for 
racial differences. Both the United States and Canada must endeavor, in 
pursuance of a sound immigration policy, to admit or give the preference to 
the races that will rapidly assimilate and become part of their respective 
peoples. The recent war demonstrated in Canada, at any rate, that those 
who jumped to its defense were men of the same stock who built up and made 
the United States what it is to-day. 

One of the greatest perils confronting the United States, and Canada for 
that matter, is in the segregation of the foreign elements, that become the 
prey of the agitators and the unscrupulous politicians. These little colonies 
become hot-beds of sedition and discontent. It is impossible for those who be- 
long to such groups or colonies properly to appreciate democratic institutions. 

From what I have personally heard and seen of the enforcement of our own 
immigration laws, I have come to the conclusion that it depends not so much 
upon the law itself, as the tact, ability, patriotism and discretion of those who 
administer it. Canada is fortunate in having an immigration staff that pos- 
sesses all these qualifications. The whole question of immigration was 
recently debated at great length in the House of Commons, and the Act was 
amended in several particulars, but its general principle remained untouched. 
Notwithstanding the criticisms directed at the Department, it came out with 
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flying colors, and will continue the work it has done, which in the language of 
an American official is to hand-pick its immigrants. 

Bernard Rose. 
Montreal, Canada. 

TRADE REPRESENTATIVES IN GOVERNMENT 

Sir: 

Mr. George Sabine's recent article on "What is the Matter with Represen- 
tative Government?" develops his thesis thoroughly, but fails of remedial 
suggestion. 

This same subject has provided me many an hour's thought and the best 
answer I have found is to legalize this lobby form of government by creating 
a body composed of men frankly representing the trades. In this way our 
representatives would actually get some idea of the desirability or effect of 
proposed legislation. 

I believe also that such a body could go a long way toward industrial peace. 
At first it would be best if such a body had no voting power. When I speak 
of representatives of the trades, I mean all in each trade, employers and 
employees. 

Bloomfield, New Jersey. 



H. L. Hepburn. 



THE COURT AND THE PEOPLE 
Sir: 

In the September issue of The North American Review, in an editorial 
relating to the appointment of Ex-President Taft as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, occur these words at the close : . . . " Yet we can recall no 
other Chief Justice who was so likely to apply the rules of reason and common 
sense to questions of legal interpretation, or to take into account the intent 
and the desires of the people." 

The North American Review is a great magazine, and justly wields a 
wide influence, and it is unfortunate that it should by inference promulgate 
the doctrine that the Supreme Court, or its Chief Justice, could be influenced 
in the decision of a legal question by the " intent and the desires of the people." 
I am willing to admit that Justices of the Supreme Court may, and not in- 
frequently do, in judicial decisions, take into account the intent of the law- 
making body; but it cannot be too often, nor too emphatically, declared, that 
in our system of government the "people" are not a law-making body. 

When I write the word "people" I, of course, refer to the "people" of the 
United States. 

In some states — Oklahoma for instance — the people have partial law- 
making power, by process of initiation, but the people of the United States have 
never asserted such power. 



